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people. . . Whatever they may be, howsoever righteous or wicked, 
they are entitled at the hand of those desirous of truth to a dispassionate 
and respectful hearing, which they have never had." 

Unfortunately the author did not read Bancroft. Had he done so he 
probably would have been surprised at the mass of material which now 
reposes in the Bancroft library at the university of California. Instead 
of a scant list of thirteen authorities, he could have printed a bibliogra- 
phy about as large as' his entire book. He would not have found it 
necessary to lament that the Nauvoo Expositor which he "was privi- 
leged to examine has since been lost." How careless! But there are 
places where rare old documents and rare old newspapers are preserved, 
and sometimes used. One of these is the Bancroft library and there 
the Nauvoo Expositor is kept along with hundreds of other newspapers, 
pamphlets, books, and rare documents, which, it is hoped, the next writer 
on Mormonism will take the trouble to examine. 

Thomas Maitland Marshall 

Ethnoootony of the Tewa Indians. By Wilfred William Bobbins, John 
Peabody Harrington, and Barbara Freire-Marreco. [Smithsonian 
institution, bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 55] (Washing- 
ton: Government printing office, 1916. 124 p.) 

Most primitive tribes display singular ingenuity in the utilization of 
the products of their environment, and this trait is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the multitudinous purposes for which they employ the avail- 
able plant forms, whether wild or cultivated. In view of this fact, it 
seems strange that the subject of ethnobotany should have been so large- 
ly neglected by scientific investigators. The books listing the plants with 
which a certain tribe is familiar, and stating the uses to which they are 
put, can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The present work is of 
the greatest importance therefore, if only as an addition to our knowl- 
edge of aboriginal life. 

The authors have presented their results in excellent form, and have 
incorporated a good deal of material of interest to the lay reader. One 
very interesting section deals with the Tewa ideas in regard to the func- 
tions of plant parts. We are told that they are quite ignorant of the 
modus operandi of fertilization, and can assign no use to corn pollen, with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. The idea that thorns are developed 
for protection also seems never to have occurred to them. "There is 
little evidence of philosophizing or of inquiry into the reasons for the 
existence of things and conditions." In the language plants are dis- 
tinguished from animals and minerals grammatically, there being a 
special "vegetal" gender. There are very few general or classificatory 
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terms, but the different species are clearly distinguished, the Tewa hav- 
ing separate names for each of the native conifers, all of which are called 
pines by the whites. 

In the ease of plants used for food, the methods of preparation are 
described. There are also good accounts of Tewa agriculture, and the 
ceremonies associated with it are briefly described. An important sec- 
tion deals with the methods used by the authors in the collection of data, 
and this should prove invaluable to future investigators in this almost 
virgin field. 

Ralph Linton 

Twenty-ninth annual report of the bureau of American ethnology to the 
secretary of the Smithsonian institution. 1907-1908. (Washing- 
ton, D. C. : Government printing office, 1916. 636 p.) 
Thirtieth annual report of the bureau of American ethnology to the 
secretary of the Smithsonian institution. 1908-1909. Washington, 
D. C. : Government printing office, 1915. 453 p.) 
The volume containing the twenty-ninth annual report of the bureau 
of ethnology has as a principal feature a very careful and exhaustive 
study of the ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians in New Mexico by John 
P. Harrington. This paper comprises some of the results of the joint 
researches of the Bureau of American ethnology and of the School of 
American archaeology of the Archaelogical institute of America. The 
results of these studies are of the highest scientific value as throwing 
light on the cosmography of primitive peoples, whether or not their 
environment is similar to that of the Tewa. To the sociologist as well or 
to the student of ethnology, the careful record of this mass of detailed 
information regarding a single tribe occupying a well defined area is of 
the very highest importance. It may well serve as a corrective to much 
that has been written of Indian habits and customs in the effort to gen- 
eralize from insufficient evidence. The list of place names which occu- 
pies a prominent place in the paper is of special interest to those stu- 
dents who have access to native groups still occupying approximately 
their ancient homes. This study of a single tribal unit may well serve 
as a model for similar researches in the almost unexplored field of Indian 
geography. 

The principal contribution in the volume containing the last annual 
report of the bureau of ethnology consists of a most interesting study by 
Walter E. Roth on the animism and folk-lore of the Guiana Indians. 
Mr. Roth was for seven years commissioner of the Pomeroon district in 
British Guiana and the results of his careful studies among the natives 
of his province are presented in detail. His previous studies of the na- 



